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The Religious Philosophy of Professor Pringle-Pattison. Dr. H. Rashdall. 

Mind, N. S., XXVII, 107, pp. 261-283. 

Dr. Rashdall is chiefly concerned to answer the criticism of his own position 
found in Professor Pringle-Pattison's new book, The Idea of God. This 
involves a consideration of the main points of Professor Pringle-Pattison's 
philosophy, from which he diverges. Dr. Rashdall feels himself in strong 
agreement with the general attitude of that philosophy; he rejoices that such 
an able antagonist has arisen against certain modes of 'Absolutist' thinking 
that appear in the writings of the late T. H. Green, Mr. Bradley and Professor 
Bosanquet. His differences in point of view are summarized under four heads: 
(1) While Professor Pringle-Pattison has clearly grasped the central truth of 
Idealism (that subject and object cannot exist independently), yet he seems to 
over-emphasize the reality of the object and to under-emphasize the impossi- 
bility of a subject without object. (2) The main difference lies in their 
conceptions of the relation between 'finite centers' of consciousness and the 
Supreme Spirit. According to Professor Pringle-Pattison, the Supreme Spirit 
includes all finite spirits and is called indifferently the Absolute or God. On 
the other hand, for Dr. Rashdall it is meaningless to speak of one con- 
sciousness as 'included in' another. God, to him, is a 'finite' God, and God 
together with the 'finite centers' make up the Absolute. He asserts that 
Professor Pringle-Pattison, by the logic of his position, is forced to substantially 
the same view; for he has strongly stated the reality of finite centers, and has 
repudiated the attempts of other thinkers to regard the individual as a mere 
'appearance' of the Absolute. He has apparently admitted God as Person 
or consciousness, — and he has confessed that we cannot understand how finite 
minds are 'included in' God's mind. Therefore he has no right to hold to 
this 'inclusion.' Here Professor Pringle-Pattison would seem to have fallen 
into the very mistake which he has so ably criticized in others; he has con- 
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founded the 'content' of knowledge with the 'form' of consciousness which 
knows this content. He falsely assumes, because the 'content' of knowledge 
belonging to finite centers must exist in the 'perfect experience,' that therefore 
the finite centers themselves must form part of the Being that has this 'perfect 
experience.' But at bottom he does not treat the actual consciousness of the 
individual as part of the consciousness of God. Along with this confusion, 
he has failed to attribute higher individuality to consciousness than to 
'things' — a violation of his principle of degrees of reality. (3) A third diffi- 
culty is that he denies efficient causality to God. Yet the gist of his whole 
book is a vindication of teleology. And he recognizes God as Will; although 
what God wills does not appear. That he fails to regard God as an efficient 
cause implies that he here again falls back into the attitude of that Oxford 
' Hegelianism ' which sees God only as Thinker. (4) Should Professor Pringle- 
Pattison urge that the notion of God as efficient cause would involve the 
extremely difficult conception of a creation in time, Dr. Rashdall would suggest: 
first, that when causality is identified with activity (as Pringle-Pattison 
implies), then the element of succession in time is no longer vital; second, that 
the old antinomy of time should be frankly acknowledged as unsolved. The 
ambiguity and contradictoriness throughout The Idea of God result from the 
attempt to think of God both as a Person and as a logical universal. 

Marie T. Collins. 

Dr. Bosanquet' s Theory of Mental States, Judgment, and Reality. J. E. Turner. 

Mind, N. S., XXVII, 107, pp. 304-317. 

In the final chapter of his Logic, Dr. Bosanquet deals with the relation of 
mental states to judgment and to reality. He rightly maintains the essential 
continuity between mental states and reality, but further holds that mental 
states are an aspect of all known reality, and such universality of mental 
character the author of this article questions. While the activity of 'being 
conscious' is always mental, it would not seem to follow from this that the 
content of consciousness is always so. Yet Dr. Bosanquet appears to suggest 
this. But such a universal mental character would derogate the whole 
content of objective reality to the same level with the undeniably subjective 
contents of mind (such as dreams, memories, hallucinations). Further, if 
sense-content and ideas are symbolical, as Dr. Bosanquet holds, the real world 
would be cut off from direct knowledge (since the symbol and the thing 
symbolized are different). Even if we admit with Bosanquet that all reality 
has a psychical-mental character, and therefore that thought adds no element 
to feeling, but merely reorganizes it, a difficulty remains. For in order to 
know the material of thought as feeling, we must be able to distinguish content 
as feeling from some content apprehended as not-feeling. We cognize a 
content A only by distinguishing it from a content not-A; and not from a con- 
tent AX, A being again a universal phase of X. 

Marie T. Collins. 
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Jules Lachelier. La methode de reflexion. G. Seailles. Rev. Phil., XLIII, 

7-8, pp. 1-18. 

The only reality is thought. Though thought is conditioned by sense, 
yet sensible objects become intelligible only through contact with thought. 
Indeed, the diversity of the world has its origin in the unity of thought. 
Pure thought, as such, is never given to us; it appears only in its activity. 
To understand absolute thought, we must first examine the content of con- 
sciousness. We find there sensation, which not only gives us sensible qualities, 
but is accompanied by affective states, and will, which is prior to the affective 
states. These states of sensible consciousness are given the seal of objectivity 
by intellectual consciousness. Moreover, intellectual consciousness frees the 
world from the subjectivity of sensible consciousness, in other words, makes 
the world real. This does not mean that thought imposes its laws on the world 
in an external way, but that thought is the intelligible order which gives the 
object existence and truth. The examination of thought leads to the construc- 
tion of a system of complementary truths. In this system, the first moment is 
being in its abstract form. At first, only logically necessary, abstract being 
becomes mechanically necessary through the application of extension and 
succession to itself. The second moment is concrete being. At this stage 
appear sensation and will. In applying to itself succession and two-dimen- 
sional extension, will becomes finality. The final moment of being is pure 
thought which is reflective. This reflection is individual in that each of us 
affirms his own life; it is perceptive in that it places spacial objects outside of 
us; and it is rational knowledge of ourselves and of the world. Its symbol is 
space of three dimensions. The progress from moment to moment is a dia- 
lectical process in which each succeeding moment gives to its predecessor its 
value and true existence. Such a system, then, exhibits thought as the true 
reality of our being. The system does not end in moral indifference, however, 
for this last moment is the true good in that it is the pure liberty of spirit. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

Le concept moderne de la philosophic A. Chiappelli. Rev. Phil., XLIII, 

7-8, pp. 100-115. 

The characteristic trait of philosophy — that of always questioning its own 
existence and legitimacy — is an indication, not of weakness, but of immortal 
vitality. Philosophy determines not only the legitimacy of its existence, but 
also of its aim and its method, without being limited as science is by fixed 
external objects. Philosophy aims to get at the meaning of the totality of 
things; its function is the ideal representation of reality. For this ideal or 
intellectual construction, the unity of mind furnishes the point of departure. 
Thus into philosophical thought individuality is introduced and the human 
element enters; the category of value plays a more important rdle in philosophy 
than the category of truth. On account of this human interest the doctrines 
of the great thinkers of the past have a permanency which is lacking in much 
scientific theory. In the development of thought the principles and laws of 
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knowledge remain constant; there is change only in its application. Thought 
preserves its unity of direction, but it is always in process; it is a continual 
effort, a perpetual increase of itself, a true creative evolution. Just this 
demonstration of the synthetic and creative activity of thought is the great 
innovation of critical philosophy since Kant. In the organization of knowl- 
edge, philosophy occupies a central position. It must do more, however, 
than integrate the work of science; it must respond to the most profound 
needs of the spirit. In its comprehension of all reality, it guarantees the 
eternal conservation of all spiritual values. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

The Conceptions of the History of Philosophy. Victor Delbos. Monist, 

XXXVIII, 3, PP. 394-409. 

It is not easy to form an exact idea of the history of philosophy, of its func- 
tion in the order of human disciplines, and the way in which it must carry 
out this function effectively. Like all histories its task is to find out and 
reconstitute, and as far as possible explain, realities which have previously 
come to pass. Philosophy does not exist objectively; philosophies do so 
exist, but not philosophy. There is some difficulty in distinguishing philo- 
sophic doctrines from other forms of intellectual production. Some philos- 
ophies supply directly from the resources of the human mind an all-embracing 
explanation of reality, and also such an idea of the destiny of man as will 
enable us to determine his essential task in this world. Some philosophies are 
doctrinal and dogmatic, others are critical and sceptical. Cartesianism offers 
us a striking instance of the conflict between the historical and the philosophic 
mind. When Descartes philosophizes, he does not want to know if men 
existed before him or not; he asserts the truth, and this he discovers through 
the content and the concatenation of clear and distinct ideas, the meaning 
and scope of which are external and immutable. The following are a few 
modern works which have directly or indirectly contributed to the develop- 
ment of the history of philosophy or have claimed to do so. It is impossible 
to count among these works Bayle's Dictionnaire historique et critique (Rotter- 
dam, 1695-1697, 2 vols.). His doctrine is calculated to confuse human reason. 
The History of Philosophy by Thomas Stanley, published in London, 1655, 
2d ed., 1687, is concerned only with philosophy previous to Christianity, on 
the ground that " Christian theology being the receptacle of truth, there is no 
longer any reason why philosophy should seek it." Bruker's principal work, 
Historia critica philosophies, a mundo incunabulis ad nostram usque mtatem 
deducta, 5 vols. (Leipsic, 1742-1744), also confuses the origin of the history 
of philosophy with that of religious mythologies and poetry. There is more 
coherence and organization in Tiedmann's work: Geist der speculativen Philos- 
ophie (7 vols., Marburg, 1791-1797). He tries to find out if the philosopher 
has contributed something new, if he bases his affirmations on solid 
reasons, if he is able to connect his thoughts, and ensure their agreement, and 
what objections may be raised against him. The appearance and predomi- 
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nance of the Kantian philosophy tended to make Kantianism a guide in the 
exposition and examination of doctrines. We find this tendency in Buhle, 
whose works are valuable mainly for the bibliographies they contain. In the 
years 1798-1819 Wilhelm Gottleid Tennemann published his great history 
of philosophy in eleven volumes. The work has careful critical investiga- 
tions into origins, clearness of exposition and a wealth of information. Its 
defect is that it judges doctrines too much in their relation to Kantianism. 
Degerando published in three volumes a comparative history of the systems 
of philosophy and added a critical analysis of the cause from which these 
systems were derived. To Hegel is due the credit for introducing a conception 
of the history of philosophy. He makes the sequence of the doctrines, not a 
succession of episodes and opinions, but rather the expression of a continuous 
and regular effort to reach truth through all its contradictory forms. In 
this sequence of doctrines we find a reasonableness which enables us largely 
to recognize the reason of to-day. In contrast with the Hegelian spirit, Ch. 
Renouvier in his Esquisse d'une classification has set forth a general view of the 
history of philosophy in the form of dilemmas. From the variety of methods 
used, it is evident that it is difficult to reach an exact idea of the proper formula- 
tion of a history of philosophy. 

Emily A. Lane. 

Civilisation et Philosophic aux XII s et XIII s Siicles. Maurice de Wulf. 

Rev. de Met., XXV, 3 pp. 273-283. 

This article forms an introductory lecture to a course on mediaeval philos- 
ophy delivered at the University of Poitiers, and was later published in a 
volume entitled, Civilisation et Philosophic au Moyen Age. Civilization is 
a complex of social, political, economic and juridical factors, of moral and 
religious aspirations, and of artistic, scientific and philosophic conceptions. 
The interdependence of these factors is very noticeable in the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages. S. Anselm, Thomas Aquinas and William of Occam are 
typical sons of their centuries. To comprehend and evaluate the Middle 
Ages, it is peculiarly necessary to judge it from its own point of view and 
standards. In the twelfth century there blossoms forth the springtime of a 
new civilization, essentially creative and constructive. The patrimony of 
antiquity, the amalgamation of Celtic and Germanic races, and the influence 
of Christianity are the three great forces which are interfused and blended. 
The men of the Church become ardent propagators of their own beliefs but, 
at the same time, develop science and literature and lay the foundations of 
the great philosophic system which dominated the thought of four centuries. 
In the thirteenth century— the apogee of the Middle Ages — religion effects a 
unity, independent of nationality, of all the concepts and sentiments that govern 
the life and thought of the mediaeval man. But despite this apparent interna- 
tionalism, there appears at this moment in the world's history the first notice- 
able differences between the neo-latin, anglo-celtic and teutonic temperaments. 
And so to understand the psychology of the peoples engaged in the present 
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war, we must study this important period. These two centuries also form a 
period of French hegemony during which France is the chief factor in the forma- 
tion of the feudal temperament, and especially of the philosophies of that epoch. 
These compact and complete philosophical systems included such divisions as 
a philosophy of nature, psychology, metaphysic, logic, aesthetics and ethics, 
and left their imprint upon every aspect of civilization. Their moral and social 
ideas noticeably influenced artistic, juridical and political theories and, in 
general, our manner of thinking and speaking. 

Edgar de Laski. 

Western Philosophy and Theology in the Thirteenth Century. Maurice de 
Wulf. Harvard Theological Review, XI, 4, pp. 409-433. 
The tendency in the past has been, and still is, to look upon the scholastic 
philosophy of the middle ages as being wholly in the service of Catholic theol- 
ogy. That is a false view. Philosophy was taken out of the liberal arts in 
the twelfth century, and put in a class by itself, just below theology. Philos- 
ophy was not confused with dialectics, as many writers suppose; it was put 
above dialectics. Not only did the twelfth century take philosophy out of 
the liberal arts, but it also completely separated philosophy from theology. 
Philosophers were defined as "humana videlicet sapientia amatores"; while 
theologians were defined as "divince scriptum doctores." Of course, there 
were some people who abused and looked down upon philosophy, but most 
people gave it an honorable place. Then in the thirteenth century came the 
creation of an international center for philosophy, the University of Paris, 
and the difference between philosophy and theology became even more 
distinct. Philosophy was based on reason; theology, on faith. This distinc- 
tion was not only recognized by Thomas Aquinas and the other theologians, 
but it was universally recognized by all men. Since the Middle Ages were 
religious ages, however, theology was bound to affect philosophy, just as it 
affected art and everything else. There were three ties between philosophy 
and theology: (1) inasmuch as theology was the study, philosophy came to 
be considered as a preparation for theology; (2) philosophy was applied to 
theological doctrines to furnish additional support ; and (3) the ends of philos- 
ophy and theology were the same, viz., happiness. But at the same time, 
philosophy remained "a synthetic study of the world by the sole data of 
reason"; it remained distinct from theology. These ties between philosophy 
and theology were usually not obstacles to the independence of philosophy. 
Even when philosophy was forbidden to contradict the doctrines of theology, 
philosophy did not become subservient thereby. Though not permitted to 
contradict theology, philosophy was not required to establish theology. 
Besides, where no theology was involved, philosophy was free to maintain 
whatever doctrines it desired. The philosophy of the Middle Ages, then, 
was not the servant of theology; it was in general independent of theology; 
and where the problems involved were non-theological, philosophy was as 
free in the Middle Ages as it is to-day. 

I. Chasman. 
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L'Art et la Philosophic. Victor Delbos. Rev. de Met., XXV, 3, pp. 325- 

336- 

The relation of art to philosophy is two-fold: art is capable of expressing, 
in part, philosophical ideas and sentiments, while philosophical systems, on 
the other hand, may be works of art. The thoughts of Xenophon, Parmenides 
and Empedocles were expressed in poems, the form and grace of which are 
much to be admired. Lucretius makes Epicureanism the subject of a poem. 
It is also precisely because philosophy is so deeply and intimately related to 
human desires and needs that it is capable of artistic expression. And even when 
philosophy aspires to know what things are in themselves, this really expresses 
a human desire to exercise the reason and force it to a satisfactory end. But 
when thought is transformed into verse, this should not be merely a formal pro- 
cedure. It is necessary that the imaginative mind should give animation, 
warmth and color to ideas before they really take on an artistic form. Goethe 
had this gift of transforming philosophical ideas and experiences of the highest 
and most complicated sort into poetry. In Faust there may be said to 
be represented all the Kantian metaphysic. The opposition and union of 
Faust and Mephistopheles artistically interpret that idea, so dear to German 
metaphysicians, that the immediate desire of perfection does not suffice, and 
that liberty consists essentially in meeting and overcoming obstacles. It is 
the idea that in human activity there is never a moment in which perfection is 
realized. And so philosophy becomes interfused with poetry and art when 
it assumes a humanitarian attitude, by which it relates itself to the needs, 
anxieties, torments and desires of the human soul. In turning to the question 
as to whether philosophy itself can be a work of art, we must affirm that all 
human intelligence is architectonic in point of form and attains truth by the 
order which it constructs and the harmony which it establishes between ideas. 
Is not this a proof of the great affinity between philosophy and poetry? What 
magnificent symphonies of ideas are those of Plato, Aristotle and Leibniz! 
And the harmoniousness of these systems speaks of a sort of artistic activity 
in the construction of great philosophic doctrines. We do not mean, however, 
that philosophy becomes the play of the artistic dilettante who is only desirous 
of expressing his own unique personality. A philosophic production resembles 
an artistic creation in that they both tend to raise us above the commonplace 
and the banalities of life and, especially, in the fact that they cannot be 
retouched, altered or added to. For philosophy, like art, must be an organic 
construction from a certain point of view, which it regards as true and in 
which the ideas must harmonize. 

Edgar de Laski. 

Again, the Value Objective and the Value Judgment .- Reply to Professor Perry 
and Dr. Fisher. Wilbur M. Urban. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XV, 
15, PP- 393-405- 
From Professor Perry's and Dr. Fisher's criticism of his value theory 

Professor Urban concludes that, while he has much in common with Dr. 
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Fisher, he has but littl'e in common with Professor Perry. Professor Urban 
finds that Dr. Fisher agrees with him on "the fundamental distinction between 
value and being"; also in the beliefs "that value may attach to objects apart 
from human feeling about those objects; that there is such a thing as value 
knowledge; that reality is a form of value and that a value connotation is 
inseparable from the notion; and that value implies reality." They also agree 
that reality is essentially a value-concept. Dr. Fisher does not agree with 
Professor Urban that value may be equated with the proposition that an 
object ought to be, but denies that objects can possess the obligation to be. 
To this Professor Urban replies that in passing from oughtness to obligation 
Dr. Fisher has changed the issue. 

For Professor Perry, according to Professor Urban, value is not essential 
to reality itself; there is no such thing as a knowledge or apprehension of 
value; "there is only knowledge about things and their relations, value happen- 
ing to be the name we give to a certain type of relations." For Perry, interest 
makes or constitutes values, but interest does not know them. Therefore, 
Urban asserts, Perry must deny that there is any knowledge of value. While 
Urban asserts that a value-judgment differs from any judgment which asserts 
existence hypothetically, Perry asserts that there is no difference. 

I. Chasman 

Neo- Vitalism et Sciences Physiques. R. Mourgue. Rev. de Met., XXV, 4, 

pp. 4I9-43I- 

The problem of vitalism has again come forward as an urgent question, 
in fact as the greatest question with which the biologist is concerned. Even 
those who do not admit a vital principle begin by demonstrating the in- 
sufficiency of the actual phenomena to explain themselves. Certain other 
writers such as Bergson, Johnstone and Driesch think that the analysis of 
the facts justifies the introduction of special concepts into biology, — Ban 
vitale, entelechy. However plausible this may sound, it by no means excludes 
the possibility of a complete explanation in physico-Jchemical terms. The 
present established laws do not explain the phenomena of diffusion, absorption 
and catalysis in the protoplasm, and even in physics the explanation of classic 
phenomena has had to be given in contradictory terms. For example, we 
have admitted that the movements of particular elements may, in certain 
cases, be discontinuous, and that the velocities, which such particular elements 
assume, are only a multiple of the initially given velocity. In an inorganic 
process the phenomena lead to a transmutation of potential into kinetic energy 
and the equal distribution of this energy to all parts of the system in which 
the phenomena act. In organic life, on the contrary, energy is transformed from 
kinetic to potential and works towards the establishment and maintenance of 
differences of kinetic energy. And so from the point of view of energy, organic 
and inorganic life appear to be directly opposed. It is noticeable, also, that a 
living organism cannot produce its maximum energy, after a long period of 
inactivity, without danger to itself. Preliminary training appears to be neces- 
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sary for it to function as before, while in inorganic life, energetic power re- 
mains constant. Here we have admissions of some irrational elements, and 
it is not impossible that the progress of the biologic sciences will indicate the 
existence of other irrational facts of similar type. The study of reproduction 
and regenerations should reveal to us numerous phenomena which appear to 
have no analogy in the inorganic world. But it is still more interesting to 
note that physics itself appears to encounter inexplicable variations which 
seem to indicate a vitalistic or non-mechanical activity. The term vitalism 
has so many different associations that its use leads to many confusions and 
ambiguities of meaning, but it is very difficult to substitute for it any expression 
that would not necessitate a lengthy paraphrase. It indicates, indeed, a 
classification, and not a doctrine that has its own principles. 

Edgar de Laski. 

The Empirical Correlation of Mental and Bodily Phenomena. Grace A. de 
Laguna. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XV, 20, pp. 533-541- 
The possibility begins to appear of a reformulation of the mind-body problem 
as momentous as that marked by the philosophy of Descartes. Formerly 
it was assumed that there were two alternatives in the relation between 
mental and bodily phenomena: either every change in conscious experience 
was accompanied by a corresponding change in the chemical and physical 
processes of the cerebrum, or else no general, complete correlation was dis- 
coverable between psychical experience and nervous action. But these alter- 
natives are not exhaustive. Both falsely presuppose that the only kind of 
correlation possible between consciousness and the functioning of the nervous 
system must be between psychical processes and the chemical and physical 
changes in the brain. But the central nervous system is not chiefly a physio- 
logical organ. Its primary function is rather the adjustment of the behavior 
of the individual to his environment. Further, a parallelism could only 
prove that the correspondence between psychical and cortical changes was a 
significant correspondence if it could adduce some principle of individuation 
and classification common to the two. And this would be to exhibit them 
as a single system. Evidence is offered from the fields of emotion and per- 
ception to show that the common principle individuating both mental processes 
and their bodily correlates is their function in behavior. 

Marie T. Collins. 

Habit et conscience. L. Dugas. Rev. Phil., XLIII, 7-8, pp. 116-135. 

At first sight consciousness and habit seem mutually exclusive. Yet at the 
beginning of habit-formation consciousness is present. Thus in habits formed 
by the ' trial and error method ' consciousness is more or less at work eliminating 
false and retaining right movements. We are not aware of the part con- 
sciousness plays in developing habits, because we examine only already formed 
habits from which consciousness has apparently disappeared, and because we 
confuse consciousness with reflection. Taking consciousness in its more 
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humble connotation, we find it present in the execution of an habitual act, for 
the act is perceived as easy or hard of accomplishment. In general, at the 
moment when habit is being formed, consciousness is present judging, conceiv- 
ing laws, perfecting ways of action. Moreover, consciousness is also a con- 
comitant of habit at the moment when it is lost. This return to consciousness 
is a retrogression in that it is a return to an anterior state where habit was 
non-existent; but it is progress in that consciousness is now more effective 
than in habitual action. It remains to consider how much consciousness is 
present in a formed habit. Habit should not be opposed to will, for habit is 
of the same nature as will. Indeed habit is a will which has retired in part 
from its work. Even at the heart of an habitual operation consciousness may 
intervene when an obstacle presents itself. Further, the normal will is not the 
entirely conscious will; for, when consciousness supervises constantly, the act, 
so directed, is restricted and hence is just as imperfect as a wholly mechanical 
act. We may say, then, that the unconsciousness of habit is merely relative, 
that habit is a complement of reason. The normal act is that in which reason 
and nature — nature here meaning instinct and will — concur. In other words, 
habit is the meeting-place of reason and instinct, and to assert that habit is 
conscious is to relate it to its origin and to reveal its end. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

The Hindu Yoga-System. Charles Rockwell Lanman. Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, XI, 4, pp. 355-376. 

The purpose of this article is to introduce Dr. Wood's book on The Yoga- 
System of Patanjali, and to encourage research in the Hindu Yoga-system. 
The elements of Yoga go back indefinitely into ancient days. In its teachings 
emphasis is laid upon the control of the senses; asceticism is deemed superior 
even to heavenly happiness. Buddha was greatly influenced by the teachings 
of the Yoga-system, as is shown by his use of the Four Truths of the Yoga- 
system: concerning disease, cause of disease, health, and remedies; the five 
means to a higher concentration: faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration, 
insight; the Four Exalted States: friendliness, compassion, joy, and indiffer- 
ence; and many other teachings of the Yoga-system. The Yoga also empha- 
sizes magic, which it seems to have developed to an astounding degree. How- 
ever, much of what is called magic, is hypnotism. This has been highly 
developed. In fact, while hypnotism is comparatively new to the Occident, 
it has been known to the Orient for over two thousand years. When in 1899 
Braid described his technique for inducing hypnotism, it was found that 
fifteen hundred years ago there was written a book on the island of Ceylon 
which set forth essentially the same principles. I. Chasman. 

What Do We Mean by Democracy? Ralph Barton Perry. Int. J. E., 

XXVIII, 4, pp. 449-464. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison says that the war of Nations is merging into the 
war of Class, and Class wars suppress the spirit of nationality. His account 
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may be exaggerated, but we cannot dispute the fact that the present war is 
not a mere struggle for power among rival nations, but a struggle for ascend- 
ancy among rival forms of government, economic policies, and social philos- 
ophies. The people of the United States are not fighting in order that they 
may live, but for a principle — democracy. The three great ideas associated 
with democratic tradition are: Equality, Liberty, and Popular Government. 
The last two define political democracy. Liberty is the principle of giving 
to the individual the largest possible sphere within which to carry out his own 
desires and judgment. Political democracy is the union of liberality and 
responsibility. Social democracy is defined through Equality. To what 
motive does Equality appeal? First, Compassion, an emotion felt toward 
individuals, and excited by the aspect which life presents at the lower end of 
the scale of happiness. The great task of civilization is to achieve happiness 
that may be generally shared. Second, Emulation: Men desire to overtake 
or surpass their fellows in the race for life. Emulation demands fair play and 
a 'square deal' for everyone. Third, Fraternity: Self respect demands the 
esteem of others, and resents disparagement. Fraternity acknowledges the 
just pride of others. Fifth, Envy. This feeling prompts men to retard 
those who excel them. It confuses and depresses all standards of excellence. 
These several motives which underlie the love of equality, are the motives 
which justify or discredit the ideal of social democracy. In so far as social 
democracy means a compassionate regard for all human beings as having 
feelings, powers and capacities of the same generic type; in so far as it means 
the equalizing of opportunity and a mutual respect, it rests upon sound and 
incontrovertible ethical grounds. We need now the courage to carry out this 
internal readjustment. Are we prepared to pay the cost of social democracy 
by surrendering personal advantages which we at present enjoy? Only so 
far as we have learned to live more austerely, and to find our happiness in 
those things which are not diminished by being widely shared, may we in the 
time to come have the heart to be cheerful despite the realization of our ideals. 

Emily A. Lane. 



